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had been extraordinary mortality from plague, but, owing to the great care
exercised by those who came in contact with the patients, the disease had
been confined to the isolated spot. In conclusion, Mr. Gandhi said:
6'In my opinion, the plague has broken out entirely owing to the insanitary
and overcrowded condition of the Insanitary Area, aggravated by the recent
wet weather. I do not think that the germ must necessarily have been
imported; the plague is nothing more than an acute type of pneumonia.
The Indian community was not at all to blame for the outbreak. It is the
machinery of Government that is faulty, and I say with all due deference
that, if the Public Health Committee had been more practical, there would
have been no outbreak. The only thing now to be done is to burn the
whole of the buildings on the Insanitary Area, and move the people to a
temporary camp, and feed them. This would entail expense, but it would
be well worth incurring.*5

The Star, 21-3-1904

119. BRITISH INDIAN ENTERPRISE
Our contemporary, The Natal Advertiser, has published from its special
correspondent a communication dealing with the question of British
Indian landowners in the County of Victoria.
The correspondent is very wroth that Indians should hold any land
whatsoever in Natal. Unfortunately for him, the arguments and the facts
adduced by him all go to shew that the settlement of Indians in that County
and the holding by them of land have been a great boon to the County
itself.
Before we deal with the facts stated in the communication, we would
take the liberty of correcting an error. The writer of the article thinks
that a very large quantity of land has passed into the hands of the Indians.
We may, however, state that up to now the bulk of the land is still owned
by the Europeans. The vast plantations are theirs and so are the magni-
ficent mansions which have become possible owing to Indian labour.
And, surely, a patch of land here and there in the hands of Indians would
not justify the alarm that the writer evidently intends to raise. In any
case, however, what has the writer got to say in disparagement of the
Indians? He says:
Anyone who  travels  over  the  district...will  find  no difficulty in  admitting
that...this is at least the most diligently cultivated district in the Colony.   A
few years ago, the North Coast belt had not this prosperous appearance. Before
so much land came under cultivation, at this time of the year about all that
could be seen between the Umgeni and the Tugela was great stretches of veldt
browned with summer sun.   Today the area of natural grass is becoming insigni-
ficant and that, with the abundant rains, is as green as spring verdure, while
the crops approaching maturity are said never to have been so prolific,
One would have considered that such a state of things  would be a
cause for congratulation,   but the writer considers that it is deplorable